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DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


Danske. Dandridge is not an alliterative nom 
de plume, but, instead, the real name of the 
young woman whose face, charming and sensi- 
tive, accords perfectly with her delicate and 
delightful verse. American by parentage, she 
was born in the country of Hans Christian An- 
dersen ; and to the cradle of the little Danske — 
whose name means a Dane — it seems as if the 
northern elves had brought a christening gift of 
fancies and rhymes. 

Her father was Hon. Henry Bedinger, ap- 
pointed minister to Copenhagen by President 
Buchanan; her mother was Mrs. Caroline Law- 
rence Bedinger, granddaughter of Mrs. Eliza 
Southgate Boune, whose “Letters of a Young 
Girl Eighty Years Ago” gave so graceful a 
picture of New England society in the early 
years of the century. Mr. Bedinger’s death 





took place shortly before the beginning of the 
War of Secession, and his widow returned with 
her three children —of whom Danske was the 
youngest — to the homestead at Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. She did not survive her hus- 
band many years; and the orphans were taken 
into the care of their grandfather, Hon. J. W. 
Lawrence, at Flushing, Long Island. In 1877, 
Stephen Dandridge made Miss Danske Bedin- 
ger his wife, and brought her again to Shep-- 
herdstown. The name of Dandridge — so 
assonant with her baptismal title —is well known 
in Virginia, and was, it will be recalled, the 
maiden name of Martha, Lady Washington. 

Mrs. Dandridge possesses the artistic tem- 
perament, which was early developed by the 
practice of singing, and, later, by the study of 
the composition of verse. She has written in 
rhyme from childhood, but has had the modest 
good sense to refrain from publishing until her 
work was no longer immature. Her first printed 
poem was in Godey’s Lady’s Book for February, 
1885. In the following summer she wrote for 
Lippincott’s Magazine “The Lover in the 
Woods,” and “ Twilight in the Woods ” for the 
New York Independent. To the latter journal 
she has been a constant and favorite contributor, 
writing also for various magazines and other 
periodicals. 

Her first volume, entitled “Joy, and Other 
Poems,” a collection of fugitive verses, was pub- 
lished in 1888, and made a distinct and delight- 
ful impression. The critics united in praise of 
the delicate, aerial music, the sensitive sympathy 
with nature, the luminous and capricious fancy, 
and the bright and healthful tone of these 
poems. Mrs. Dandridge never overstrains the 
clear light voice that is hers; not even when 
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she touches tragic notes, as in the finely imagin- 
ative ode, “ The Dead Moon,” or in the more 
directly human theme of the terse and signifi- 
cant lyric, “ Fate.” Her comprehension and 
utterance of the realities of life appear delicately 
remote, such as Miranda might have had upon 
her enchanted island, with Ariel for singing- 
master. Indeed, it would hardly be possible to 
describe the verse of Mrs. Dandridge in words 


more fit than these, cited from “ Joy”: — 
The spirit, for a while, 
Because of beauty, freshly made, 
Could only smile. 
Then grew the smiling to a song, 
And as he sang he played 
Upon a moonbeam-wired cithole, 
Shaped like a soul. 


The second volume of poems by Mrs. Dan- 


dridge was published in 1890. It took its title, 
“ Rose Brake,” from the name of her husband’s 
estate in Shepherdstown, where they live in 
tranquil happiness, with their two children, a 
daughter and a son. There, in a garden, en- 
tangled with briers and bloom, —a little world of 
roses, crimson, pink, white, golden, —in the soft 
Maytime weather of Virginia, the poet swings 
in her hammock, while flying petals and odors 
of roses mingle with fantasies and rhymes. So 
that even now, in December, when surely win- 
ter walks in the garden, between stems that 
are bare of all but the thorns, the pink and 
golden bloom of Rose Brake remains for us 
among the pages of a dainty book of verse. 


E. Cavazsza. 
PorTLAND, Me. 





VALUE OF IDEAS IN JOURNALISM. 


A valuable newspaper man is not necessarily 
awriter. If he can furnish ideas for a paper, he 
need never write a line for publication, and he 
will rank first in the salary list,too. The late 
John Roach, celebrated as America’s pioneer 
iron steamship builder, could not write a prop- 
erly spelled English sentence, yet he had more 
ideas — newspaper ideas, too — in his little fin- 
ger than the average man has in his whole 
body. Respected John Roach simply bubbled 
over with first-class ideas—ideas relating not 
only to ship-building, but also to the making of a 
newspaper. Had Mr. Roach followed journal- 
ism, he would have been a tremendous power in 
that field of usefulness simply as a man to 
suggest and direct the policy of an influential 
journal. 

I once knew the art editor of a leading illus- 
trated journal. This editor could n’t draw asim- 
ple outline picture, yet his capacity to suggest 
ideas for cartoons and other pictorial features 
made him the most valued man in the art de- 
partment. By the publication of aseries of war 
articles the Century Magazine increased its 


circulation and fortune tremendously. Yet the 
ablest writers of that periodical had nothing to 
do with the idea which set the war article series 
in motion. To be sure, one of the sub-editors 
had thought of it, but a man on the staff whose 
business it was to attend to matters outside the 
editorial rooms conceived the idea, and through 
his efforts this idea was pushed to a successful 
culmination, and it was probably one of the most 
successful magazine ideas of the past decade. 

What is the most important function of an 
editor-in-chief of a daily newspaper? Certainly 
not to sit down and grind out editorials. That 
might have been well enough during the last 
generation. Horace Greeley did it. Could his 
successor, Whitelaw Reid, do it, and, at the same 
time, do full justice to the demands of a great 
paper like the Mew York Tribune in this new 
era of journalism? 

I think not. While Mr. Reid is one of the 
ablest editorial writers this country ever had, he 
finds it necessary to outline his ideas briefly to 
other brilliant writers, and let them prepare the 
needed editorials. So it is with other chief 
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editors. They are the men to furnish ideas 
when important questions concerning the policy 
of their papers come up for solution. The sub- 
editors are none the less important as aids to 
their chief. In fact, they frequently suggest 
ideas which their chief adopts. The under 
editor without a fund of ideas soon becomes a 
back number, and is dead-wood on the staff. 
The more serviceable ideas a man _ has, 
whether he can or cannot write newspaper arti- 
cles, the more valuable is he. Some newspapers 
offer prizes for ideas for the accomplishment of 
this or that end. Such offers are not sought by 
the man who is really an idea man. The idea 


man usually has steady employment; and the 
evolving of ideas that are really good is more 
frequently the outcome of careful thought and 
study than mere spontaneous outbursts, wherein 
the idea crops out like a flash of lightning and 
the originator relapses into a state of prolonged 
darkness, groping for a long time before another 
idea strikes him. 

The idea man is a kind of genius in his way, 
and all the best newspapers in the land are look- 
ing for him, whether he is able to write articles 
or not. 

M. Y. Beach. 


San Disco, Calif. 





THE ART OF GOOD WRITING.* 


The ideal book on the art of literary produc- 
tion is yet to be written. At least one book a 
year is brought out in the attempt to fill this 
void in didactic literature. It is, nevertheless, 
and doubtless always will be, quite impossible 
to write such a book, as much on account of the 
fact that human expression has its limitations 
as because the ideal in anything is never attain- 
able by human effort. Yet, in Professor Barrett 
Wendell’s work there is afforded a most intelli- 
gent exposition of the elements of good compo- 
sition; and while it will not teach a poor writer 
how to write well, it will certainly show him, by 
well-chosen examples, where the strength and 
the weakness of writing may lie. It will also, 
doubtless, impress the reader with the fact of 
the immense possibilities of the language, and 
show him that good literary style can be 
achieved, if at all, only by diligent study and 
practice. There can be no hesitation in recom- 
mending this work to all who would perfect 
themselves in the art of writing. 

Professor Wendell defines style as the ex- 
pression of thought and feeling in written 
words. It impresses us either intellectually, 
emotionally, or zsthetically. It must possess 
or lack clearness, force, and elegance. On the 


subject of clearness, he says: “To be thoroughly 
clear, it is not enough that style express the 
writer’s meaning: style must so express this 
meaning that no rational reader can have any 
doubt as to what the meaning is.” In order to 
attain clearness, the writer must bear in mind 
the range and limit of the reader’s information. 
The information of the average man is a pretty 
good target for a writer to try to hit, a formula 
which, while it may shock the dilettante believer 
in what is called “aristocracy in intellect,” is yet 
shown to be the one upon which the greatest 
works have been founded. “The language of 
the simple” is good enough for any literary 
production. Professor Wendell shows, by 
several examples from the compositions of Har- 
vard men under his teaching, how easily clear- 
ness may be sacrificed. For instance, in describ- 
ing a visit toa cathedral in Quebec, a student 
spoke of it as having “ plain rough walls.” The 
inadequacy of this description is perfectly 
evident, especially as the average reader’s infor- 
mation regarding this particular cathedral is 


* EncuisH Composition. ight Lectures Given at the 
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gathered solely from the student’s account. 
Another student, evidently clear in his own 
mind as to what he wanted to express, defined 
love as “that abiding principle in the life of 
man which leads him to do right, because it is 
the highest pleasure of his life to be in sympathy 
and touch with the source of all good.” Like 
all platitudes, this one has a good ring, and is ro 
worse than many which are heard every Sunday 
from pulpit orators, or from stump speakers in 
political campaigns. To prove that clearness 
is an element of good composition which 
some even of the famous writers at times fail 
to achieve, Professor Wendell quotes from 
Shakespeare, Browning, and Emerson. For in- 
stance, he finds in Emerson this: “‘ The simplest 
person who in his integrity worships God 
becomes God, yet forever and ever the influx 
of this better and universal self is new and un- 
searchable.” Tobe clear in any kind of writing, 
the general principle is that the writer must 
proceed from what is known to what is un 
known. In other words, the writer must say 
what he has in mind in such a manner as to 
leave in the reader's mind no doubt of his mean- 
ing. .At the same time, the writer who follows 
this rule too strictly is in danger of over-specifi- 
cation, a common fault of story-writers in de- 
picting their heroines. The nose, the mouth, 
the eyes, the hair, the complexion, are all 
described with heroic minuteness, but the result- 
ing picture is generally the reverse of that the 
writer had in mind. Again, the description of a 
man or a bit of scenery may be made obscure if 
it be more specific than the actual observation 
of the average observer could be. The lesson 
from this is to give the reader only what 
him he self would find under the same condi- 
tions. 

While the secret of clearness‘lies in denota- 
tion, that of force lies in connotation. Whata 
word names it denotes ; what itsuggests it con- 
notes. Forcible writing, therefore, is sugges- 
tive writing. “Major André died”; “Major 
André was killed”; “Major André was ex- 
ecuted”; “Major André was hanged.” Ordi- 
narily, the last of these sentences is more forci- 
ble than any of the others, because it is more 
suggestive. “I found him very agreeable one 
afternoon ”; “I found him very agreeable one 


wet afternoon ”;"“] found him very" agreeable 
one wet afternoon in a country house.” The 
last sentence is most forcible, because it calls 
before the mind the picture of an afternoon 
spent agreeably under weather conditions which 
in the country are usually unpleasant. “ Morn- 
ing,” “day-break,” and “cock-crow ” are three 
words used to show what connotation is. 
“Cock crow” is the most suggestive. Itisa 
figure of speech ; and if a writer is to use figures, 
Professor Wendell says experience shows that 
they should be of familiar things. An especially 
forcible one is cited from the narrative of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in Guiana. The explorer 
found an Indian chief who spoke of a nation 
which came into Guiana “ from so far off as the 
sun slept.” Another is the utterance of a Yan- 
kee villager, who saw a boy knocked down by a 
recoiling gun. “’T ain't surprising,” he said; 
“till a gun gets used to you, she’s apt to be 
skittish.” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ familiar 
saying about Boston is another example of the 
forcible figure: “Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system. You could n't pry that 
out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all 
creation straightened out for a crowbar.” A 
most suggestive figure is that used by Dante in 
the “ Inferno,” where he speaks of spirits peer- 
ing in a wood, “as uf an evening one peers at 
another beneath the new moon,” and of their 
knitting their brows “as an old tailor does at 
the eye of a needle.” On the other hand, ex- 
amples of poor figures are those from the com- 
position of a Harvard student, who likened the 
lights of a passing train toa pack of wolves, and 
again to a swarm of ghosts. Both figures are 
poor, because they are not familiar to ordinary 
experience. In all of the figures quoted above, 
it will be observed something has been left un- 
said ; that is, suggested. 

“Elegance is the distinguishing quality of a 
style which pleases the taste,”—such is Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s definition. After an elaborate 
argument, the author finds that the secret of ele- 
gance lies in the adaptation of style to thought. 
By this is meant the choosing of words, and the 
construction of sentences with proper apprecia- 
tion of the ideas in mind. The use of the 
vocabulary of poetry in writing prose, or that of 
prose in writing poetry, would obviously be bad 
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form. “ Drink to me only with thy eyes” is not 
as elegant as “ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
“Thy eyes are mirrors of strange things” is not 
as elegant as “Thine eyes are mirrors of 
strange things.” The impression of elegance in 
writings may be destroyed by attributing to 
individuals actions which offend one’s sense of 
propriety. Elegance may also be destroyed by 
the unwillingness to express a disagreeable idea 
by a word that is not disagreeable. For instance, 
many writers avoid the verb “to die,” and use 
such expressions as “to fall asleep,” “to pass 
away,” “ to pass on,” or, in slang phrase, “ to kick 
the bucket.” Professor Wendell’s sense of 
literary propriety was rudely shocked once by a 
newspaper reporter’s indecent allusion to a 
suicide, who had “executed a determination to 
become a gloomy corpse.” Elegance in prose, 
he says, in conclusion, may be attained by occa- 
sional verse-making, for the reason that poetry 
is the highest form of literary art, inasmuch as 
in it the adaptation of word to meaning reaches 
its perfect realization. The few masters of 
prose have all at some time tried their hand at 
verse-making. 

Professor Wendell’s chapter on “ Words” is 
worth careful reading. By way of practical ad- 
vice, he recomends a writer to strengthen his 
vocabulary by reading widely, talking with clever 
people, and trying to remember and understand 
every new word or expression that he meets. 
Professor Wendell is by no means a believer in 
the doctrine that little words are preferable to 
big ones, or Saxon words to Latin words. Nor 
does he object to the use of figurative language. 
Several examples are given of the use of words 
by classic writers, the conclusion being that 
neither Saxon nor Latin words are better, 
neither big nor little, general nor specific, literal 
nor figurative, but that the choice should depend 
wholly upon the effect desired. Ready ability 
in the choice of words is a valuable help toa 
writer, because words suggest ideas, and the 
more words a writer has at his command, the 
freer is the current of his thoughts. 

The periodic and the loose style are subjects 
in which all writers should be interested. The 
long-jointed sentences which characterize the 
style of so many newspapers, in which each 
clause expresses an idea, the whole constituting 


a series of ideas built one upon another, Pro- 
fessor Wendell declares are inferior, for pur- 
poses of clearness, to the short, clear-cut ones 
which characterize the periodic style. In the 
latter, the attention is held until the end, where 
the idea, having been fully expressed, is left. 
In the former, the attention experiences a num- 
ber of breaks, due to the multiplicity of ideas, 
correlated, to be sure, yet tending to confuse, and 
frequently requiring a second reading. Exam 
ples of each style of sentence from classic 
writers are given. The skilful balancing of a 
sentence is an element of style which Professor 
Wendell shows should not be overlooked. - He 
quotes from Sir Thomas Browne what he calls 
the most exquisitely balanced sentence in the 
language: “ Quietly rested under the drums and 
tramplings of ¢hree conquests.” The words 
italicized balance each other perfectly, as do also 
the nouns in the middle of the sentence. On 
the other hand, a poorly balanced and otherwise 
im perfect sentence is this of a reporter: “As 
distinctly as W. Renshaw is at the head of the 
men, so is Miss Maud Watson the premier 
lady player.” 

Thereis in Professor Wendell’s work so much 
that is full of m2aning to all writers as to make 
it im ossible to tell all of the book’s good points 
in the space of this article. Buta few para- 
graphs, chosen at random, may help those 
writers who are not so blind to their faults as to 
be willing to profit by the professional ex- 
perience of a man who has made the art of good 
writing a ten-years’ study: — 

“ Fatal to most human interest is that lack of 
fluency which makes a writer separately con- 
scious of every letter he forms.” 

“To avoid consciousness, write every day — 
nulla dies sine linea: Let no day pass without 
its written record.” 

“The terrible sanity of the average man is 
always watching you.” 

“ The fact with which style may be kept strong 
enough to connote no weakness, and weak 
enough to connote indefinite strength, is per- 
haps the finest trick of the writer’s trade.” 

“There are few safer habits than calling 
things by their real names; in that case we do 
not mention hateful things needlessly.” 

“ The ideal style is astyle that is clear — that 
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cannot be misunderstood; that is forcible — 
that holds the attention; and that is elegant 
—that is so exquisitely adapted to its purpose 
that you are conscious of its elegance only by 
subtilely feeling the wonderful ease of habitual 
mastery.” 

“Let your words be as specific as the 
thoughts they express.” 

“ A prudent writer once for all puts aside the 
idea that he is inspired; and with it the tradi- 
tional attitude of the poet who nibbles away 
most of the feathers of his quill before he be- 
gins to wear the point.” 














“ The beginning and the end of a paragraph 
are beyond doubt the fittest places for its chief 
ideas, and so far its chief words. End with 
words that deserve distinction.” 

“ Whoever would intelligently compose sen- 
tences must know, in deciding what effect he 
would produce, both what he would denote and 
what he would connote.” 

“ There is no more insidious habit of mind 
than the laziness which prevents us so often 
from taking the trouble to think out exactly 
what we mean.” Oliver McKee. 


Boston, Mass. 





AN 





A recent denunciation of the use of “ their” 
as an epicene term for “ his or her,” by an editor 
of ability and cultivation, for whom I have much 
respect, moves me to set forth my views on 
the subject, which are not the general ones. 
This is not atrivial matter; probably there is 
not another single point of equal moment in the 
language, nor one with regard to which so many 
absurd proposals testify to its urgency. I take 
for my text an excellent article in the “Con- 
tributors’ Club” of the A¢lantic Monthly for 
November, 1878, from which I quote : — 

“We want anew pronoun. The need of a 
personal pronoun of the singular number and 
common gender is so desperate, urgent, impera- 
tive, that, according to the established theories, 
it should long since have grown on our speech, 
as the tails grew off the monkeys. 

“When I was a child, and spake as a child, 
reckless of grammar and rhetoric, there was no 
trouble; but, growing mindful of the proprieties 
of speech, I became conscious of a need, dimly 
felt at first, and hardly recognized, but ever 
growing more imperative, until now it calls 
loudly every time I open my mouth to speak or 
take a pen to write. For instance, I am writing 
astory,and come to the sentence: ‘Then they 
had a delightful time reviewing the whole trans- 
action, each stoutly defending the course of the 
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other, and severely blaming’—I pause. ‘ Him- 
self’ will not do, because one of them is a 
woman. ‘Herself’ is out of the question, for 
the other isaman. Once I should have written 
‘themselves,’ but now I know better. That 
sentence can never be finished. I must write it 
over again, using ‘both’ instead of ‘each,’ and 
failing to express my exact meaning. 

“ Let the eminent linguists leave the spelling 
reform and such trifles long enough to coin usa 
word which shall spare a preacher from saying, 
as I heard one once, ‘ Let every brother or sister 
examine himself or herself, and looking into 
his or her heart, find out his or her beset- 
ting sin, and resolutely cast it from him or 
her.’ 

“I do not believe there is a writer in the 
country that is not hampered every time he— 
no, she— There! I’ve run against the old 
snag.” 

Now, I differ from this writer. I should use 
“themselves,” and “they,” and “their” for the 
sexless forms; I have so used them for years, 
of set purpose, after careful thought, and pur- 
pose still to use them, despite full knowledge 
that they are (wrongly) considered vulgar blun- 
ders, on the authority of antiquity, analogy, 
necessity, and preferability; and I think all good 
writers should join in giving so large a body of 
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unimpeachable current authorization to them 
that the mass, whv are eager to know and follow 
good usage, may do so with easy minds, and 
not reach after such atrocious inventions as 
“thon” or “hizer,” or stick in the old slough. 

That the usage is first-rate and time-honored 
English, I call to witness the foremost author- 
ity in the language, —to wit, Addison, passim. 
I can cite only one or two instances from lack of 
space; but will furnish more if my word is dis- 
puted. From the Spectator, No. 106: ‘“ Every 
one of them . . seemed discouraged if they 
were not employed ”’(z. ¢., if Ae or she was not ). 
Elsewhere Addison speaks of not blaming “ any 
one for taking care of their health,” etc. Now, 
if this usage was the best English in Addison’s 
time, it cannot be a grammatical error in ours, 
whether it be accepted usage or not; and popu- 
lar use of it ever since testifies to the felt need 
it answers. 

But what warrant has it in the structure of 
the language ?_ I answer, Partly the analogy of 
the curious tendency in several languages, in- 
cluding English, to condense into a single pro- 
noun (usually plural objective ) the meanings of 
several, leaving the exact one to be defined by 
the context. Thus, “ you” has absorbed “ thou,” 
“thee,” and “ye”; “ your” has annexed “thine” ; 
in French, “vous” replaces “¢w” and “ foi,” in 
German, “ Sze” has left scant use for “du,” 
and “ Sein” for “dein ;” in Spanish, “ «sted” 
and “ ustedes,” “su” and “sus,” have usurped 
part of the functions of the second personal 
pronoun and its variants, —the last two being 
far more radical changes than the one struggling 
against wanton prejudice to introduce itself into 
our own language ; andso on. Partly also the 
analogy of an immemorial expression which 
even purism cannot charge with being a vulgar- 
ism, — “ they say.” Here the pronoun, although 
mated to a plural verband in terms referring to 
a number of people, is strictly an indeterminate 
epicene word, exactly corresponding to French 
on or Spanish alguien ; and may not even have 
a plural meaning —“ they tell me” meaning 
simply “1 am told,” even if by only one person. 
Of course, there is no exact analogy for the 
disputed locution, otherwise it would not be the 
subject of dispute ; it is precisely because it is 
not provided for in the general scheme of the 








language that the question arises. But though 
a slight departure from currently established 
usage, it is not a violent one ora new one. It 
is not erroneous and not vulgar. 

Aside from justification by first-class writers 
and partial analogy, 1 hold it the duty of every 
lover of good English to give this usage sheir 
support on the ground of need and desirability. 
Some such word is a plain and incessant want ; 
barbarous novelties like those I have cited will 
not obtain, and ought not to; and what better 
can we do than what has largely made this and 
every other language, — take existing words and 
press them intoa service which is but a slight 
and entirely natural extension of their usual 
functions, as is shown by the perpetual crop- 
ping up of the usage in the press? Let it be 
borne in mind that it is a vulgarism only if good 
writers combine to put it under ban ; if they ac- 
cept and authorize it, it becomes good English 
ipso facto. Lhope to have others reconsider 
their thoughtless branding of this usage as an 
irremediable outcast, and join with me in help- 
ing to make it a denizen of good society. The 
language ought not to lose a most valuable locu- 
tion for inconsiderate prejudice. It surely can- 
not be held that there is any other law than the 
general consent of the educated class to deter- 
mine what any word shall mean; or that this 
generation, alone of all in the world’s history, 
has lost the privilege of adding to, or extending 
the use of, its tools of language. 

The case is simple: a sexless pronoun and 
pronominal adjective are great needs for daily 
service ; a popular impulse of undying spon- 
taneity has solved the problem in each genera- 


. tion for centuries by slightly enlarging the 


functions of words already in familiar use; 
shall good writers, forno reason whatever, warn 
this usage back to the mire and leave us as 
badly off as before, or accept this popular solu- 
tion and give it the only authority a linguistic 
usage can ever claim? I think nice critics are 


far too apt to hold it their duty to objurgate 
every fresh candidate for acceptance, good and 
bad indiscriminately; partly for the reason the 
German critic found fault with spring, because 
if he praised it or kept still, he would be only 
one of the crowd, but in general, to be fair, be- 
cause a new word or new use of an old one 
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grates on the ear. But they can be as individual 
in blessing as in banning; and it is as high a 
service to prevent an indispensable usage from 
being lost as to keep an essential vulgarism 
from being accepted. I know it will be retorted, 
“ Of course, we can legitimize any piece of bad 
grammar; but the very thing that makes the 
difference between good and bad English is 
insistence on the rules of good grammar.” I can 


only repeat thatit is not in the least worse 
essential grammar to use “their” for “his or 
her,” than to use “your” for “thine "; that it 
has been so used for at least two centuries; and 
that it is no further beyond our power to extend 
the meaning of an old word than to invent an 
ugly new one,— which no one has questioned 
our right to do. Forrest Morgan. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





THE INDENTING OF SONNETS. 


As the sonnet is the highest, most impressive, 
form of English verse, it is not a matter of slight 
importance how it should be presented to the 
eye. In methods of doing this our best authori- 
ties differ, and the adoption of a universal form 
is still a thing of the future. Some make the 
fourteen lines present a solid phalanx from the 
top to the bottom; others indent according to 
an arbitrary rule, without reference to the 
rhymes. A third form is used, where the 
rhymes govern the indenting. These differing 
forms will be best understood by examples. To 
illustrate the first, I quote Mrs. Browning’s son 
net on “ Work” -— 


WORK. 


What are we set on earth for? Say to toil — 
Nor seek to leave the tending of thy vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day till it declines, 

And death’s wild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God cid anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fcllow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy heart and thy hand, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dew-drops with another near. 


The Century Magazine is one high authority 
that has adopted the arbitrary mode — making 
the first, fifth, ninth, and twelfth lines stand out 
from the rest, leaving the second, third, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth lines to form an inner row 
of lines. For example, here is a sonnet of Mau- 


rice Francis Egan's, printed ina late Century : — 
OF ONE WE LOVE OR HATS. 
In old Assisi, Francis loved so well 
His Lady Poverty, that to his heart 
He pressed her heart, nor felt the deadly smart 
From lips of frost, nor saw the fire of hell 
From lurid eyes that fevered Dante's cell, 
And parches souls, who, hating, feel her dart. 
He chose her, and he dwelt with her apart. 
The two were one, illumined through Love’s spell. 
He loved her, and she glowed, a lambent star; 
He loved her, and the birds came at his call. 
Her frosts were pearls, her face was tair to see; 
He sang his lady’s praises near and far ; 
He saw our world as Adam ere the fall — 
So Love tran-figures even Poverty. 


The second form is certainly preferable to 
the first. A good illustration of the third form 
is given in the following sonnet, taken from an 
old volume of Scribner's Magazine before it be- 
came the Century: — 


TO THE KATYDID. 
Shrill oracle! proclaiming night by night 
The antique riddle man may never guess, 
But which by thy fond unforge:fulness 
Thrills all the dark with music — thy delight, 
Whatever Katy did, is to recite 
The acts occurrence with such ceaseless stress 
Of triple chirp as thy small powers possess, 
The traveller's listening fancy to excite. 
Oh, what immortal secret, strange and dear, 
Should hold thy faithful memory so long? 
What deathless deed which thou must still with-hold, 
Which, autumn after autumn, year by year 
Yea, century after century, thy song 
Reiterates, yet ever leaves untold? 


In this form the indenting, of course, varies 
with the alternation of the rhymes in the minor 
portion of the sonnet. Here is another exam- 
ple of this form, the variation in this method 
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being in the indenting of the last six lines : — 
THE INVISIBLE LAND. 
There was a land that lay beyond my sight 
For which I vainly searched the great earth through. 
Thither, right often, my companions flew 
At day-break, or at noontide, or at night, 
And never came again. I took my flight, 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 
No nearer where that mighty retinue 
Had fled into the stately fields of light. 
But once, when evening her dusk sails had spread, 
And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o’er 
My spirit, and in it I, rising, said, 
**Now is the country mine, long sought before! " 
And one I heard lament that I was dead ; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside my door! 


ARE LITERARY WOMEN 


Does the pursuit of literature unfit a woman 
for the practical duties of life? 
Popular opinion has long been fond of pic- 


turing the feminine aspirant for literary honors 
as an attenuated, slovenly, and be-spectacled 
creature, upon whose household gods the dust 
is piled to the depth of an entire inch, who 
shamefully neglects her innocent children, and 
who feeds her long-suffering husband upon 
soggy muffins and burnt potatoes. 

To our sorrow, be it confessed that there are 
indeed so-called “literary women” who live in 
worlds of their own making, ignore convention- 
alities, and voluntarily array themselves in 
hideous and unseasonable clothing. Such as 
these unconsciously cast slurs upon the pro- 
fession they essay toornament. But extremists 
there are, and extremists there always will be, in 
every walk of life. 

There are musicians so carried away by the 
rhapsodies of Liszt, or the sonatas of Mendels- 
sohn, that they unwittingly pass over their meal- 
hours, hum tunes in the street, or drum with 
their fingers in public conveyances; amateur 
artists so absorbed in the creation of impossible 
roses that they receive their friends with daubs 
of paint on their cheeks and brushes behind 
their ears; “fresh-air fiends” who live in trees, 
like monkeys ; religious enthusiasts who clothe 


It would seem as if in some subtle manner 
this form of indentation carried the author’s 
meaning more clearly to the mind than any 
other. The first conveys little impression save 
that of a dreary monotony. The others cer- 
tainly appear more attractive to the eye, and en. 
courage the search for hidden treasures of 
Why should not some definite form 
be adopted for this kingly sort of English 
verse? The suggestion is offered in the hope 
that it may lead to some consideration of the 
subject. Sophie Bronson Titterington. 


thought. 


GREENVILLE, III. 


UNPRACTICAL? 


themselves in skins and hide in caves in the 
mountains; vegetarians starving the body and 
stunting the intellect on a diet of dried apples 
and graham crackers; social reformers lead- 
ing howling mobs to the onslaught; and female 
suffragists who mount the rostrum, crying, 
“Women are admitted to the jail, the gallows, 
and the tax-list,—why not to 
box ?” 


All these, however, are the exceptions, and 


the ballot- 


not the rule; and are only made more con- 
spicuous than the vast sensible majority by 
their very eccentricities, —as one would instantly 
distinguish a clown from acrowd of well-dressed 
citizens. 

The key-note of the age is common sense. 
There are no grounds for the prediction of the 
alarmist, that the world will be eventually given 
over to lunatics, while the sane will be forced to 
seek refuge in the state asylums. 

Are literary women unpractical ? 

Every one knows the history of that grand 
woman, Louisa Alcott, — hospital-nurse, seam- 
stress, school-teacher, house-keeper, devoted 
daughter, and self-denying sister. 

By means of her ready pen, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett paid her husband’s college expenses, 
while he was studying to become an oculist, in 
France and Germany. 
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What Harriet Beecher Stowe effected for the 
negro, Helen Hunt Jackson strove to accomplish 
for the Indian. 

Lucy Larcom made a specialty of aiding the 
women-workers in the factories of Lowell and 
other cities. 

Julia Ward Howe assisted her husband in the 
education of the blind and mute in the institu- 
tion of which he was president. 

Such notable wives and mothers as Marian 
Harland, Mary Mapes Dodge, Kate Upson 
Clark, and many others, need no introduction. 

The executive ability of Mrs. Frank Leslie is 
regarded as enormous. 

Blanche Willis Howard chaperoned young 
ladies on the Continent, taught them cooking 
and house-keeping, and nursed them herself 
during illness. 

Were such names as these, and countless 
others that might be cited, to fail in testifying 
to the negative of the argument, periodicals like 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal, Good Housekeeping, 
the Home Maker, and the Housewife would 
prove ample and conclusive evidence. All of 
them are either edited by women or largely con- 
tributed to by women writers; and the amount 
of good accomplished is simply incalculable. 


These publications reach the length and breadth 
of the land; they are found in frontier cabins, 
in isolated farmhouses, and in the islands of the 
sea,—teaching the ignorant, affording relaxa- 
tion to the weary, economizing domestic 
drudgery, comforting the despairing, advising 
the ailing,and pointing the way through the 
“valley of the shadows ” to the light beyond. 

Who can estimate the influence of a single 
written line! The most eloquent orators multi- 
ply their audiences by thousands when they 
transfer their thoughts to paper. 

The profession of literature is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of those women whose 
environments, physical or material, prevent them 
from taking an active share in the battle of life. 
It tends to broaden the mental horizon, to lift 
the mind above the trivialities and petty gossip, 
to extend one’s knowledge of one’s fellow-creat- 
ures, and to bring one in closer touch with the 
great, throbbing, pulsating world of workers. 
For, as says James Russell Lowell in “ Among 
My Books,” “Literature draws its sap from 
the deep soil of human nature’s common and 
everlasting sympathies.” 

Bertha F. Herrick. 


OAKLAND, Calif. 





THE DOMESTIC HAPPINESS OF LITERARY PEOPLE. 


Do literary men make good husbands? Do 
literary women make good wives? From the 
days of Socrates and his poor Xantippe to our 
own times, so full of divorces and unhappy 
marriages, numerous cases have been cited on 
both sides of the question. Such a long list 
has been made on the part pf the negative that 
one would, at first thought, be compelled to 
shake the head sorrowfully, and despair of any 
happiness for the most highly gifted sons and 
daughters of humanity. But, fortunately, we 
know that for every name among the unhappy, 
we could find two or three among the happy, 
and that the proportion of unfortunate matches 
among poets and literary characters is not 
greater than in the same number of any other 


class of people. Men of wisdom, such as the 
elder D'Israeli, and many like him, have dis- 
cussed this matter with great freedom and 
given us striking examples of both kinds. We 
all remember the sad story of poor Xantippe. 
For many years the world has sympathized with 
her illustrious husband, but if Plato is to be 
believed, the philosopher was rather too 
fond of the court beauties of the day, 
Mesdames Aspasia and Diotama, to suit 
the taste of a loving wife. No wonder she 
complained. 

The great Dante was married to a notorious 
scold, and when he was in exile he had no 
desire to see her, although she was the mother 
of his six children. 
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Shakespeare lost the sympathies of the world 
by marrying Anne Hathaway, a woman eight 
years his senior, who was coarse and ignorant. 

It is told of Lord Bacon that he enjoyed but 
little domestic bliss, and “loved not to be with 
his partner.” 

Milton was not great in the character of 
husband and father. We read of him that 
his first wife was disgusted with his gloomy 
house, and soon ran away from him, and 
his daughters were left to grow up utterly 
neglected. 

Of the great artist, Domenichino, it is told 
that he married a lady of high birth and great 
beauty, who was such a virago that it is be- 
lieved she poisoned him. 

Montaigne, when a widower, said he would 
not marry again, “though it were to wisdom 
itself.” 

Moliére was married to a wife who made him 
miserable, and Rousseau lived a most wretched 
life with his wife, who was low and illiterate. 

Dryden “married discord in a noble wife,” 
and Addison sold himself to a cross-grained old 
countess, who made him pay dearly for all she 
gave him. 

Steele, Sterne, Churchill, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Shelley were all married unhappily, and Bulwer 
and Dickens have been known by all the world 
as indifferent husbands. 

But now let us cite a few instances that will 
offset this long list of disappointed ones. 

The younger Pliny thus speaks of his wife, 
Calphurnia: “Her affection for me has given 
her a turn for books; her passion will increase 
with our days, for it is not my youth nor my 
person that she loves, but my reputation and 
my glory of which she is enamored.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh married a beautiful girl 
eighteen years his junior, and she adored him 
with increasing ardor to the very last. 

Dr. Johnson’s wife was old enough to be his 
mother, but “he continued to be under the 
illusions of the wedding day until she died at 
the age of sixty-four,” he being only forty-three. 

Buffon told his friend that his wife had a 
great influence over his composition. “I am 
always refreshed and aided by her advice.” 

Sir Walter Scott was a genius of the very 
first order; he succeeded in every department 


of letters; but his greatest happiness was in 
his wife. He married her after a short acquaint- 
ance, and it was a genuine love-match, lasting 
until the day of her death. 

Moore’s wife was one of the noblest creatures, 
and he never tired of singing her prdises. 

Shelley’s first marriage was unfortunate, but 
his second was a model of happiness. 

Wordsworth made a love-match, and was a 
lover through life. 

The wife of Christopher North had more 
influence over him than any other person in the 
world, and her death was his greatest of mis- 
fortunes. 

Lamartine, the great French poet, was happily 
married, and received great aid from his wife 
in all his undertakings. 

It would be impossible anywhere to find more 
domestic felicity than among the great circle of 
our modern men and women of letters. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, the two Brownings, the 
two Howitts, Tennyson and his wife, Charles 
Kingsley, Baron Bunsen and his wife, and many 
others less noted might be mentioned, while the 
Englishmen of prominence in other fields have 
the same good fortune. Beaconsfield married 
a lively young widow, who made him perfectly 
happy, and he never lost an occasion of singing 
her praises. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, is cited as 
having an almost ideal home-life, and also the 
late Dean Stanley. All the world knows how 
happy the Gladstones are in their family circle, 
and so it is with many others. 

On this side of the ocean we are proud of the 
domestic purity and happiness of most of our 
noted men. Of course, there are exceptions, 
and of those there is much talk and gossip, but 
it only goes to prove the old saying, that “excep- 
tions make known the rule.” From the days 
of the Washingtons and Adamses down to the 


_ pleasant home circle of the Harrisons, we have 


always been blessed with examples of virtue 
and happiness in high places. The same may 
be said of our literary men and women. Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Alcott, Dana, Holmes, Lowell, 
Hawthorne — all down the long and glorious list 
we can proudly point to genius sanctified by 
domestic love, and none the less happy because 
they were literary people. 

E. A. Matthews. 


CARLINVILLE, II. 
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VoL. V. DECEMBER, 1891. No. 12. 


Congress will meet this month, and a petition 
for the reduction of postage on manuscripts 
should be presented early in the session. In 
the advertising pages of this month’s issue of 
THE WRITER will be found a printed petition, 
with space for signatures below it. Readers of 
the magazine who desire to help the movement 
—and certainly every writer should be directly 
and personally interested in it, since if it 
is successful every writer’s postage expenses 
will be materially reduced—are asked to 
cut the leaf from the magazine, secure as 
many signatures of working writers as possible, 
and mail the petition, duly signed, to the editor of 
THE WRITER. Arrangements have been made 
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to have the signed petitions forwarded together 
to Washington, and to have them presented to 
Congress in a proper way. 


* 


It is important that the signatures to the peti- 
tion shall be secured at once, and that their 
number shall be as great as possible. They 
should give besides the name of the writer his 
residence address, and none but the names of the 
writers who are actually and regularly engaged 
in literary work should be added. It is hoped 
that every reader of THE WRITER will takea 
personal interest in this matter and go actively 
to work to secure as many signatures as possi- 
ble for the petition. The editor of THE WRITER 
has had correspondence with congressmen and 
postal officials at Washington which leads him 
to believe that if the writers of the country will 
take a sufficiently active interest in this matter, 
the rate of postage on manuscripts can be 
reduced to one cent for two ounces, — and if 
this can be done, it will reduce the postage ex- 
penses of every writer in the country to just 
one-fourth of what they are now. Thenamanu- 
script weighing sixteen ounces could be mailed 
for eight cents, as it can now if it is addressed 
to England or to any foreign country in the 
Postal Union. If other countries can profitably 
carry manuscripts at “ commercial paper ” rates, 
the United States should certainly be able to do 
as much. 

«* & 

To repeat what was said in THE WRITER two 
months ago, “ There is no reason that writers 
can see why the United States post-office should 
not carry a manuscript from Chicago to New 
York as cheaply as from Chicago to Hong 
Kong. Congress makes the postal laws, and 
the action of those interested in this matter lies 
with Congress. Writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers must unite in bringing the subject to the 
attention of congressmen, and in urging them 
to favor the passage of a bill reducing the rate 
of postage in the domestic mails on manuscripts 
for the printer. There are no outside interests 
involved, as there were in the case of the inter- 
national copyright agitation, and it ought to be 
easy to secure justice for literary workers. 
Systematic presentation of the facts to con- 
gressmen should bring a correction of the pres- 
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ent evil. The editorof THE WRITER will see 
that the matter is properly presented at Wash- 
ington, and he hopes to have the codperation of 
the editors of other periodicals and publishers 
generally. Every one interested in writing or 
publishing is directly concerned in this matter, 
and it is of importance enough to make earnest 


work well worth while.” 


+ 
* * 


In the mean time, it will be well if every 
writer who is interested in this movement will 
write to his congressman personally, calling his 
attention to the subject, and urging him to favor 
the change when it is proposed in Congress. 
Active personal work of this kind cannot fail to 


produce good results. 


* 
* * 


With the present number closes the fifth 
olume of THE WRITER. The sixth volume, 
which will begin with the number for Jan- 
uary, will be better and more interesting than 
any of its predecessors, and the improvement 
in the quality of -the magazine, which must have 
been noticeable to every reader during the last 
six months, will be continued during the coming 
year. It has always been the rule of THE 
WRITER to make few promises, and to give 
more than could justly be expected. When the 
magazine was started its readers were promised 
a sixteen-page magazine for one dollar a year. 
Instead of this, they have had regularly a thirty- 
two-page magazine, without any increase in the 
price. Beginning with July of the present year, 
THE WRITER has been illustrated each month 
with a photographic portrait of some author, 
printed on plate paper, as a frontispiece. This 
feature will be continued if readers show suffi- 
cient appreciation of it to warrant incurring the 
additional expense. THE WRITER now gives 
to each subscriber a great deal for his dollar, 
and its publisher feels that the magazine de- 
serves liberal support. That itis doing a useful 
work countless letters received from readers 
show, and these letters make it plain that the 
magazine is filling a place which was unoccupied 
before it began, and which needs to be occu- 
pied hereafter. The publisher of THE WRITER 
stands ready to make the magazine as good as 
the support which it receives will warrant. To 
make it what it should be, he needs more sub- 


scribers, more help from writers in the way of 
signed articles, helpful hints and suggestions, 
and items of fresh literary news. THE WRITER 
has always been a coéperative enterprise so far 
as its readers are concerned, one of the chief 
objects of its editor and publisher being to 
make it a sort of free parliament for the prac- 
tical discussion of literary topics, —a means of 
interchange of sentiment and ideas between 
those engaged in literary work. If writers 
everywhere will codperate in extending the cir- 
culation and influence of the magazine, and in 
helping the editor to improve its quality, they 
will get ample reward in its increased useful- 
ness to them and toallits readers. It has always 
been the policy of the publisher to put ‘back 
into the magazine whatever came from it, and 
he has never regarded it simply as a money- 
making enterprise. 
os 

The practical application of this, personally 
applied to each reader, is: Renew your own 
subscription promptly, send with it a subscrip- 


tion for THE AUTHOR,— a magazine well worth 
its subscription price,— and in addition as many 
new subscriptions for both magazines as you 


can get your literary friends to make. Some 
old subscribers, in renewing their subscriptions, 
have sent one, or two, or three, or four new sub- 
scriptions with theirown. If every one would 
do as much, THE WRITER for 1892 would be a 
sixty-four-page magazine, instead of one of 
thirty-two pages each month, and it would be 
illustrated with many pictures monthly, instead 
of with one, as now. 
a 

Many subscriptions expire with the current 
number. THE WRITER has adopted the rule of 
invariably stopping the magazine when sub- 
scriptions expire unless a renewal order and 
a remittance are received. This plan was 
adopted, contrary to the usual custom of the 
smaller magazines, because it seemed fairest 
and most likely to please the greater number of 
subscribers. Due notice of expiration of sub- 
scriptions is given both on the address label 
of the magazine and by circular notices mailed 
in the month when the subscription expires ; 
and it seems fair to assume that if a subscriber 
does not renew his subscription before the next 
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issue is mailed, he does not care to do so. 
Still, the publisher believes that many subscrib- 
ers allow their subscriptions to lapse by inad- 
vertence, or because they do not understand 
the rule. He hopes, therefore, that all whose 
subscriptions expire with this month's issue 
will notice the fact of expiration, and renew 
promptly, so that the trouble and delay caused 
by taking names off the list unnecessarily may 
be avoided. Renewals of WriITER subscrip- 
tions and renewals of AUTHOR subscriptions 
may be sent together, even if they do not expire 
at the same time. Due credit will be given in 
every case. It is hoped that every subscriber 
for THE WRITER will become also a subscriber 
for THE AUTHOR, and by so doing help both 
magazines to increased usefulness and success. 
W. H. H. 


— > 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. | 


(1.) Is there a preparatory school of jour- 
nalism in New England? Is a course at such 
a school advisable in preparing for newspaper 
work ? 

(2.) Are our leading literary and newspaper 
men college graduates ? 

(3-) 1s it advisable as a beginning in liter- 
— to get a job on anewspaper and “pitch 
in H. 


Questions on 


[(1.) There is no preparatory school of 
journalism now in New England. There is no 
reason why a course at a properly conducted 
school of journalism should not be of great 
value in training young men and women for 
newspaper work, but to be most useful the 
school would have to be different in essential 
particulars from any school of the kind that 
has ever been organized. The editor of THE 
WRITER has long had in mind a plan for offer- 
ing such instruction in Boston, and he will be 
glad to give information by letter to those who 
write to him asking for it. 

(2.) The number of college graduates in 
newspaper offices has increased steadily during 
recent years. The time is passed when manag- 
ing editors thought, what Horace Greeley said, 
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that “of all kinds of horned cattle, a college 
graduate is the worst in a newspaper office.’ 
It has come to be recognized that college 
training broadens a man’s intelligence and his 
capacities, and that while a college education 
does not necessarily fit him for newspaper work 
any given man is better prepared for journalism 
with a college education than without it. Of 
course, there are very many leading literary and 
newspaper men who have never had the advan- 
tages of a college education. 

(3-) Newspaper experience must be a valu- 
able training for a beginner in literary work, in 
spite of the objections made by W. J. Stillman 
in his article in the Ad/antic Monthly for No- 
vember. A newspaper writer can be careful of 
his style if he will, and he will be all the more 
appreciated in the newspaper office if he is. 
Two of the chief advantages in having news- 
paper experience are that a reporter sees life 
in all its phases as no one else can see it, and 
that while he is writing reports that require no 
especial thought on his part, as far as their sub- 
ject-matter is concerned, he may devote his atten- 
tion to making his style in the highest degree 
effective. — W. H. H. ] 


May an author collect his short stories from 
periodicals for publication in book form, with- 
out requesting permission of the editors of the 
periodicals, the stories having been accepted 
without any reference to ownership of copy 


right ? Cc. L. B. 


[ No one can reprint anything published in a 
copyrighted periodical, without the permission 
of the owner of the copyright. — w. H. H. } 





> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 


Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 


“Lay” and “ Lie.””— The proper use of 
“lay” and “lie,” “sit” and “set,” has been so 
often explained that it might be supposed there 
could be no doubt even in the minds of those 
unfamiliar with grammar “as she is taught.” 
Still there are errors made even by good writers, 
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and sometimes the anxiety for correctness 
“ overleaps itself” and gives us such a sentence 
as this from the touching little story of “ Mére 
Pochette”: “ Father David at length lay down 
his terrestrial body.” Inasmuch as these are 
words which suffer special abuse from the illiter- 
ate, it is amusing to see that they are often 
correctly used in “ dialect stories ” (so called ), 
where characters whose perverted speech bids 
defiance to Lindley Murray and all his descend- 
ants use “lie” and “lay” with a propriety not 
always displayed by the “ college larnt.” 


East BrincewaTer, Mass, P. MC A. C. 


“Later On.”— What do the readers of THE 
WRITER think of the phrase “later on”? It 
occurs, I think (I have not the magazine before 
me), in that famous Scribner serial, “ The 
Wrecker,” and also in the October S¢. Nicholas. 
I suppose it could be found, too, in a good many 
other standard publications, but these are the 
instances which have lately come to my notice. 

Of what use is the “on”? If I say, “I will 
speak further of this later on,” it seems to me 
that I use a wholly superfluous word, and one 
that spoils both for the eye and ear the ending 


of my sentence. PERSIS E. DARROW. 
Wentworth, N. H,. 


“ Appreciate.” — The word “ appreciate ” is 
often misused, especially inthe newspapers. A 
writer often says: “He appreciates his present 
highly,” misusing “ appreciate ” for “ value” or 
“prize.” To appreciate means to estimate 
justly ; hence, we cannot appreciate a person or 
thing highly. Stocks, grain, and land do not 
appreciate in value; they rise in value. 

J. T. J. 


Ga.utpo.is, Ohio. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The following, from the Boston Fournal for 
November 21, is submitted as an example of 
mixed metaphor: — 


When I was on the Harvard Advocate we 
used to meet every Sunday morning to glean 
the sheep from the goats among the sea of MSS. 
which fell like manna upon us editors, who sat 
like hungry birdlings, waiting for our ship to 
come in. 


President Eliot will go a long way before he 


finds a more forcible argument than this for his 
proposition that English should be better taught. 


R. L. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue New Wortp ann THE New Book. An address delivered 
before the Nineteenth Century Club of New York City, 
January 15, 1891, with kindred essays. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 239 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1891. 

In the address which gives this book its title 
Mr. Higginson took a position regarding Ameri- 
can literature which attracted wide attention at 
the time. He made a plea for a decent self- 
respect in behalf of our literature, and thereby 
strucka note of popular approval. In this essay 
and others on correlated topics, now printed with 
it in book form, Mr. Higginson makes manly 
defence of American people, American literature, 
and American institutions, not with any show 
of vaingloriousness, but chiefly to make the 
point that all things not American are not there- 
fore the only truly gooa things, as many so- 
called Americans believe. These are some of 
the topics discussed: “ The Shadow of Europe,” 
“On Literary Tonics,” **Do We Need a Liter- 
ary Centre?” “ The Perils of American Humor,” 
“On the Proposed Abolition of the Plot,” 
“The Decline of the Sentimental,” “ The Test 
of the Dime-Novel.” The essays, all pithy 
and suggestive, are written in the delicately 
critical style of which Mr. Higginson is a master, 
and are thoughtful and scholarly in their treat- 
ment. O. M. 


By Richard Malcolm 
Indianapolis: The Bowen- 


Srupres, Lirerary AND SOcIAL. 
Johnston. 241 pp. Cloth, 
Merrill Company. 1891. 

“ Studies, Literary and Social,” is a collec- 
tion of running commentaries on topics of liter- 
ary and social interest by a writer whose 
graceful style is no less attractive than the 
subtle keenness of his observation. The stud- 
ies are thoughtful, suggestive, and scholarly. 

L. F. 


With My Frienps. By Brander Matthews. 284 pp. 


Cloth, 
1.00. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 


1891. 
The secret of telling an interesting story in 
an interesting way —this is the possession of 
Brander Matthews and the other writers who 
collaborated with him in this volume. His 
partners were H. C. Bunner, Walter Herries 
Pollock, George A. Jessop, and F. Anstey, 
story-writers whose mere names are a promise 
of story-telling excellence. The stories in 
which Mr. Matthews was assisted by Mr. Bun- 
ner have a distinct quality of humor, which, es- 
pecially in “The Documents in the Case,” a Cali- 
foria story, is delightful, because it is natural. 
This story is told entirely by means of newspaper 
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clippings, telegrams, and letters, a forceful and 
convenient method, inasmuch as it spares the 
reader any tendency to irrelevancy an author 
may have, and gives him only that which he 
wants, viz., the facts tersely and attractively 
put. In fact, the same story told in conven- 
tional form would cover probably six times the 
space of this one. O. M. 


AFRICA AND American. By Alex. Crummell. 466 pp. Cloth 

Springfield: Willey& Company. 1891. 

What the author of this book recommends as 
a means of improving the negro women in the 
South, viz., the establishment of industrial 
schools for the instruction of young negro girls 
in domestic work, as well as in the elements of 
common school education, seems to be a most 
sensible suggestion. The intellectual training 
of the race is apt to be short, extending over 
only two or three years, he asserts, and this 
time might be more profitably spent in indus- 
trial, rather than intellectual, training. The 
author replies to the slanderers against his race, 
and offers many thoughts worthy of attention in 
connection with the race problem. = 2 


On THE INDIAN RIveR Cloth. 


By C. V. Hine. 298 pp. 
Chicago: 


Charles A. Sergel & Company. 1891. 

The author of this book has a fluent and 
graphic style, which appears to excellent ad- 
vantage in the narration of his experiences 
during a canoe trip on the Indian river in 
Florida. His book is readable from the first 
to the last page. 3. 


Litre Smoke. By William O. Stoddard. 


Illustrated. 295 
pp. Cloth. New York: 


D. Appleton & Company. 1891 
“ Little Smoke” is a story of life among the 
Sioux Indians. Little Smoke is an Indian boy 
who has remarkable adventures. The book 
contains a large number of excellent portraits 
of celebrated Indian chiefs, and other pictures 
of savage life. The story has the dual virtue of 
being instructive as well as entertaining. 
L. F. 


Ball, L.L.D., 
Appleton & 


By Sir Robert 
Cloth, New York: D 


Tue Cause or an Ice Acer. 
FERS 


175 «pp. 

Company. 1891. 
The author of this book undertakes to shed 
new light upon the astronomical theory of the 
Ice Age. What he says has the weight behind 
it of scientific research, and long professional 
study. Students of science or geology will 

find his book worth reading. ‘L. F. 


By Richard Watson Gil- 
New York: The Century 


Two Wortps, AND OTHER Poems, 
der. 115 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Company. 1891. 

The exquisite little book made by the Century 
Company gives a fit setting to this collection of 
Mr. Gilder’s latest poems, nearly fifty in all, of 
which only fifteen have been published else- 
where. Striking imagery and bold imagination, 
force of passion, depth of thought, elegant 





expression, chastened sometimes almost to 
coldness, originality in choice of metres, and 
vivid picturesqueness of descriptive passages 
are the distinctive characteristics of the poet’s 
work. The mysticism which has seemed a 
blemish in his earlier poems is less noticeable 
in this new volume, the chief example of it here 
being the ode “ To the Spirit of Beauty,” which 
was read last year before the Society of the Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard College, and which un- 
deniably conveyed little meaning to its auditors 
until they were enabled to read it in printed form. 
Mr. Gilder, like Mr. Aldrich, writes little, or at 
least gives to the world only his best — conscien- 
tious self-repression which will increase the 
value of his reputation. W. H. H. 

Tue Story or CoLertte. 


vaine de Colette.” 
New York: 


From the French of “La Neu® 
Illustrated. 195 pp. Cloth, $1.50 
D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

The racy, sprightly style in which this story 
is told betrays its French origin. It is Frenc 
not only in style and construction, but in con- 
ception as well. It has a pure and elevated 
tone, and makes fitting reading for young and 
old. Colette is an innocent and altogether 
charming young person, sure to captivate the 
reader. The book has a handsome dress. L. F. 
My CANADIAN JourNAL. By the Marchioness of Dufferin 

and Ava. Illustrated. 45: pp. Cloth. New York: D. 

Appleton & Company. 1891. 

Lady Dufferin’s account of her experiences 
on this side of the Atlantic makes interesting 
reading. Her pictures of Canadian life are 
valuable, especially because she had unusual 
opportunities for seeing Canada and her peo- 
ple. The book is written from her diary, and 
includes the time from her arrival in Canada in 
June, 1872, to her departure in August, 1878. 

A Stupy or Greek PutLosopny. 


3y Ellen M. Mitchell. 282 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Chicago: i 


S. C. Griggs & Company. 1891. 
This is the work of one who was once an 
amateur, so to speak, in speculative philosophy, 
but who, as head ofa little coterie of students of 
philosophy in St. Louis and Denver, became so 
profoundly interested that she made it the study 
of years, and under the tutelage of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, and others, became ultimately suff- 
ciently mistress of the subject to put her knowl- 
edge into book form. While the book adds 
nothing new toa field of investigation already 
very thoroughly covered, yet it is not without 
merit. L. F. 
By Robert 
New York: D. 


Tue Jounstown Stace, AND OTHER SToRIEs. 
Howe Fletcher, 252 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 

The far West, always productive of material 
for character study and incident out of the com- 
mon run, is the scene of most of Mr. Fletcher’s 
stories. While his stories lack the elegant dic- 
tion and the delicate fancy of Bret Harte, and 
while their atmosphere is the same as that with 








which the great story-teller of the Rockies sur- 
rounded his inimitable works, yet Mr. Fletcher’s 
stories are original in conception, and admir- 
able in style. In the first story of the collection, 
“ The Johnstown Stage,” there are a mother and 
baby, a road agent, and a brave and handsome 
lieutenant of infantry. Some quick shooting is 
done, and the lieutenant is wounded, but the 
Adams Express stage-coach is saved ; th® story 
concerns the woman’s bravery in driving the 
runaway stage horses through the mountains at 
night, with her baby under the seat. The lieu- 
tenant recovers, and then there’s a marriage. 
0. M. 
Tilus- 
1891. 
Courage is the name of a twelve-year-old New 
York girl, who makes her home, after her father’s 
death, with her brother Larry, on board of his 
lighter in New York harbor. She is a girl of 
many noble qualities, which are manifested in 
her devotion to her brother, who becomes blind 
and dies. “Courage” isa story for young girls, 
and is sure to please its readers. L. F. 
Tue Battie or Gettyssurc. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
174 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 
“The Battle of Gettysburg” is a volume in 
the Decisive Events for American History 
Series, and is a valuable little book. Mr. 
Drake’s account of the celebrated battle is as 
interesting as a story. Further than this, it is a 
condensation and a compendium of all that has 
been written about a great event, by a writer 
who takes a dispassionate, and, therefore, an 
instructive, view of things. L. F. 


Couracs. By Ruth Ogden. 114 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
trated. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Memory AND THOUGHT. By 
Paper, 10 cents. Harrisburg: 
1891. 

This is a pamphlet issued as an “extra” in 
the Memory and Thought Series, and has to 
do mainly with the overthrow of certain of the 
old methods of strengthening the memory. 

L. F. 

ANATOMY IN ART. By Jonathan Scott Hartley. Illustrated. 
113 pp. Cloth, $3.00. New York: Published by the 
author, 145 W. ssth street. 1891. 

The purpose of Mr. Hartley’s book is to pre- 
sent a simple and direct method of studying 
external anatomy to the art student who is 
engaged in the study of the human form, either 
in action or repose. The work is illustrated, 
and is valuable because of its apparently authen- 
tic information. L. F. 


James P. Downs. 42 pp. 
Published by the author. 


AsoutT AN O_p New ENGLAND Cuurcu. By Rev. Gerald 


Stanley Lee. 89 pp. Paper. Sharon: W. W. Knight & 
Company. 1891. 


The quaint and spontaneous pleasantry of 
this little sketch would justify its reading, even 


if it had no other charms. It is racy, spirited, 
written in a perfect story-telling vein, humorous 
all the way through, but with a certain fresh and 


aya 


natural humor which is quite infectious. Sharon, 
Conn., a modest little village in the hills of 
northwestern Connecticut, is the scene of this 
choice bit of local color, which stands unique 
and individual amid contemporaneous literature. 
L. F. 


By Charles 
Cloth. New 


Across Russia. From the Baltic to the Danube. 
Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated. 258 pp. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 
The reputation of the author as an accom- 

plished traveller is fully maintained in this book, 

in which he narrates the personal experiences of 
himself and companion in a journey through the 

Tzar’s dominions. He gives authentic descrip- 

tive accounts of all the great cities, of the pal- 

aces, the churches and cathedrals, the architec- 
ture, the railways, the monasteries, the art and 
treasure repositories, and of the lives of noble 
and peasant alike. While the travellers were 
more than interested in what they saw and 
learned of the country, they were glad enough to 

return to civilization. L. F. 

Tue Water Basiss. A fairy tale for a land baby. By 
Charles Kingsley. Vignette edition, with one hundred new 
illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 308 pp. $1.50. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 

The binding of this edition of Kingsley’s 
famous book is a marvel of artistic beauty. 
The back and part of the sides are in marbled 
white, with a delicate tracery in gilt as fine as a 
bit of real lace. The rest of the side binding is 
embossed, with satin and gilt finish, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with daintily painted repre- 
sentations of cyclamens. A more beautiful 
dress for a book cannot easily be imagined. 

L. F. 

A Treasury oF Favorite Porms. Edited by Walter 

Learned. Vignette edition, with one hundred new illustrations 


by Joseph M. Gleeson. 390 pp. $1.50. NewYork: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 


This new antholozy is uniform with “The 
Water Babies,” the bindings being identical. 
The poems are judiciously selected from the 
best in the language, and include some of those 
of most writers of the modern school. _L. F. 
LAND OF THE LINGERING SNow. Chronicles of a Stroller in 


New England from January to June. By Frank Bolles. 234 


pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
1891. 


The secretary of Harvard College in this 
neat little book narrates what he saw in the 
course of a series of walks in the suburbs of 
Boston, in some more remote Massachusetts 
rural localities, and in the White Mountains. 
The minuteness of his observations would fairly 
astonish any one unacquainted with the endless 
variety of animate and inanimate wonders Nature 
possesses for him who loves her even in her 
winter attire. Amid the rigors of a February 
gale, Mr. Bolles journeyed to Crescent Beach, 
there to watch the tempest in its wildest career ; 
one April day he invaded quaint old Province- 
town, and the vicinity of its light-house, and 
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found a host of pleasing marine pictures, and 
myriads of sea-birds in the sky; he listened to 
the vesper song of the woodcock on One Pine 
Hill, and the croaking of the woodfrog, har- 
binger of spring ; he faced the equinoctial storm 
in the Ipswich dunes one wild March day, when 
other less adventurous folks kept in-doors; he 
watched from Pegan Hill the red-wing, the spar- 
row-hawk, and the pine warbler, and other 
members of the winged tribe as only a passion- 
ate lover of natural history could; and one fine 
May morning found him on Mt. Wachu- 
sett gazing at the wonderful panorama of its 
surrounding beauty. He explored woodland, 
field, and swamp, and saw their wondrous 
animal and insect life. Trees, grasses, wild- 
flowers, brooks, sky, clouds,— none escaped the 
particularity of his vision, and each was noted 
down as an item in his interesting observations. 
What he saw is written in a clear, compact 
literary style, with passages of brilliant sky and 
cloud effects interwoven, the whole making a 
beautiful and varied series of pen pictures of 
Nature’s slow awakening from her winter sleep. 
O. M. 
An Utter Farrure. A Novel. By Miriam Coles Harris, 

author of * Rutledge,” etc. 334 pp. Cloth. New York: D. 

Appleton & Company. 1891. 

“Rutledge,” by the same author, achieved 
such wonderful popularity years ago that the 
author's latest work cannot fail to attract popu- 
lar attention. The story she tells is one of in- 
tense interest, and will be read to the last line. 
Aside from this, it is valuable for the lesson it 
teaches of the unwisdom of international mar- 
riages, with a title thrown in. O. M. 
Srraicut On. A story for young and old. By the author 

of * Colette.”” With eighty-six illustrations by Edward Zier. 

19 pp. Cloth. Illustrated cover. New York: D. Appleton 

5 Compens. 1891. 

“Straight On” is a story which will please 
boy-readers. It is full of incidents such as may 
occur to any boy in his teens, and carries a 
wholesome lesson with it. The exciting experi- 
ence of life at a military school, where the 

oung hero comes under the ban of suspicion 
or a crime committed by another, and his brav- 
ery in shielding a friend, even at the expense of 
his own good name, form the elements of a 
story which is told in a spirited way and never 
loses its interest. L. F. 
Ong Reason Wuy. By Beatrice Whitby, author of the 

* Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’’ ** Part of the Property,” etc. 

319 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 

pany. 1891. 

In ordinary novels, the discovery by the 

oung man of the my woman’s love for him 
is brought about in different ways, none of 
which are in these days original. but in “ One 
Reason Why ” the heroine betrays the condition 
of her heart in a new way. She has refused to 
marry the young nobleman in whose house she 





occupies the position of governess, on accoun 
of the difference in their social spheres. She 
loves him, nevertheless. One day she finds his 
hat, cane, and gloves in the hall, and her heart 
prompts her to appropriate one of the gloves and 
keep it as a precious souvenir of what might 
have been. She picks up the glove, thrusts it 
into her bosom, and is about to make off, when 
the young nobleman’s mastiff, sole witness of 
the petty theft, springs forward in threatening 
attitude, and blocks her way. It seems thatthe 
dog had been charged by his master to guard 
the gloves, and did so, to the young lady's dis- 
comfiture. The next moment the lover arrives, 
but the mastiff refuses to be appeased until the 
beautiful thief gives back the glove, and thus 
confesses what she wished to conceal. “One 
Reason Why” has many other points of origi- 
nality, and is an entertaining story. O. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of Tuk Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 

LY 
Tue Romance or A Cuttp. By Pierre Loti. 179 pp. Paper, 
25cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


THe SIGNBOARD, AND OTHER Stories. By Michel Masson, 
Emile Souvestre, Théophile Gautier, André ‘Theuriet. 
Translated by O. A. Bierstadt. 251 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Tue AURORAPHONE. 3y Cyrus Cole. 249 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. i8g1. 


Tue Genius or Gatiter. By Anson Unel Hancock. 507 
pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


His MarriaGe Vow. By Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin. 
328 pp. Paper, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 


Lorita, AN ALASKAN Marpen. By Susie C. Clark, 171 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 


Tips. Puck’s Library, No. 53. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann,. 1891. 


Evo.uTion tn Science AND Art. XI.—The Evolution of 
Art. By John A. Taylor. XII — ‘The Evolution of Archi- 
tecture. By John W. Chadwick. Paper, ten cents each. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


Tue SIGNBOARD, AND OTHER Stories. Translated by O. A. 
Jierstadt. 25: pp. Paper, so cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Senator Lars Erickson. By Franklyn W. Lee. 311 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. St. Paul: The Price-McGill Company. 
1891. 

Tue Knicuts or THE Green Ciotu. By Antonio Scalvini. 
Translated by Isabel Le Dyrol. 467 pp. Paper, 50 cents, 
St. Paul: ‘The Price-McGill Company. 18):. 


A Wipower Inpeep. By Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth 
Bisland. 228 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1891. 


Tuats. By Anatole France. Translated by A. D. Hall. 205 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Nile C. Smith Publishing 
Company. 1891. 


Emmett Bonwore. By Opie Read. 371 pp. Paper, 5° 
cents, Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Company. 1891. 


Hourpay Stories. By Stephen Fiske. 208 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker, 1891. 
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Oxtp ABRAHAM Jackson. By Anson Uriel Hancock. 260 pp. 

t Paper, so cents. Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Tue INnusTRIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
win, Ph. D. 263 pp. Cloth. Bostun: 
1891. 


Frorine. Bytheauthor of ‘ Mignonnette,”’ ‘‘ The Devil and 
1.” 325 pp. Paper. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 189). 


A Romance or THE Wittow. By Marie Woodruff-Walker. 
74 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: American News Com- 
pany. 1891. 

Papers IN PEnotocy. 
Summary.”’ 148 pp. 
State Reformatory. 


By James Bald- 
Girn & Company. 


Compiled by the editor of ‘‘ The 
Paper. Elmira: The New York 
1891. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED : 

From th: White Smith Music Company, 62 Stanhope street, 
Boston: Vocal —‘‘ Thou Art My Queen,” A. Monro Grier and 
Emma Fraser Blackstock; ‘Fiddle and I,’”’ Fred E, 
Weatherby and Mrs. Arthur Goodeve; ‘The Picture that 
We'll Never Turn from View,” Arthur Malone; “I’m All 
Right,” Le Brunn; “In the Morning,” Felix McGlennon ; 
“Fadeless Roses Blow,”’ Lollie Belle Wylie; ‘‘ Sweet Little 
Pansy Eyes,”’ Paul Jassett; ‘‘When My Sailor Lad Comes 
Home,” Arthur Malone; ‘‘But, Oh, What a Difference,” B, M. 
Davison ; ‘‘ The Same Old S:ory,”’ Clifton Bingham and Annie 
Armstrong; ‘‘ The World in Peaceful Slumber Lay,” Christ- 
mas anthem for quartette, C. T. Steele. 
“Amelia Redowa,”’ 
Valse,’? Theodore “‘L Esperanza Waltz’”’ and 
“Evelyn Gavotte Caprice,’’ Loren Bragdon; ‘‘ Gross-Wien- 
Tout Vienne,’”’ Johann Strauss; ‘“ Love’s Dream After the 
Ball,’”? Alphons Czibulka; ‘‘ Tyrolienne,’? Paul Beaumont ; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”” P. Mascagni; ‘‘Gnome Bells,” 
Gustav Lang; ‘‘ Meadow Brook,’? Loren Bragdon; ‘“ Car- 
nival of Venice,” arranged by Jules’ Schulhoff; ‘‘ La Cigale 
Polka,” arranged by Charles Coote; ‘‘ Belle Coquette,” ‘‘ Ma- 
nola,”’ “‘ Good Night,” and ‘‘ Japanese March,’’ Paul Keller ; 
“Don Quixote,”? Michael Watson: ‘ Innamorata,”’ 
Florence Fare; ‘‘La Cigale Waltzes,’”” B. M. Davison; 
“Rest and Dreams,” Paul Keller; ‘La Cigale,” B. M, 
Davison. 


Piano — “‘ Reverie,” 
“‘ Lightheartedness,” and ‘ Dolores 


Moelling ; 


waltz, 
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NDSUGGESTIONS. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Manuscript Files. — for keeping manuscript 
sheets clean and flat, yet ready for instant in- 
spection, make “files,” such as were formerly 
much used for docketing checks, folded bills, 
etc. For sheets eight by ten inches, cut two 
pieces of heavy pasteboard each eight and one- 
half by ten and one-half inches. Across the 
back of one of these, and three inches from its 
top, glue (not paste) a strip of strong muslin 
eight and one-half by three inches wide, having 
each edge turned under a quarter of an inch, so 
that there remains visible a strip two and one- 
half inches wide, the top edge of which is three 
inches from the top of the pasteboard. After 
thoroughly drying it under pressure, turn it over 


and score nearly through the pasteboard, four 
and one-quarter inches from its top, thus leav- 
ing a hinged flap eight and one-half by four and 
one-quarter inches. Put the sheets between 
the flapped pasteboard and the other, and secure 
with rubber bands. The name of the manu- 
script or manuscripts may be written or pasted 
on the flap. 

New York, N. Y. 


R. G. 


—-- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. ] 


Me tvitve or Marquesas. With Portrait. 
Review of Reviews for November. 

James PARTON AS THE BIOGRAPHER OF INDUSTRY. 
Bruce. Christian Union for November 21. 
Worps. Eugene Field. 
from Chicago News in the Critic for November 21. 

Tue Art oF WritTinc ADVERTISEMENTS. — II. 
Wingate. 


Arthur Stedman. 
Henry 


Excursions AMONG Reprinted 
Charles F, 
Printers’ Ink for November 11. 
Ruskintana, George Wallis. Jgdrasil ( London ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Some or IBsEn’s Women. 


( London ) for September. 


Margaret Hunter. Jgdrasil 
Gutmpses oF AuTuors. III. — The Anti-Slavery Authors, 

T. W. Higginson. Brains for November 16. 
Curtositigs IN Sonnet LITERATURE. 


Poet. Lore for November. 


E. B. Brownlow. 


PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 
for October. 
Books AND Reapinc. I,— Howto Read. Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. Youth's Companion for November 19. 
Epwarp Everett Hats, Frontispiece Portrait. Chaufaw- 
guan for December. 
A PL ea For Rapip READING. 
Washington for November 18. 
JourNnaAtismM, Past AND Present. Reprinted from the 
Paris Revue Bleue in Public Opinion for November 7. 
ENG.LIsH REALISM AND Romance. Reprinted from London 
Quarterly Review in Public Opinion for November 7. 
Joun GrReENLEAF WuittierR. With Portrait, 
Stewart, D. C. L., LL.D. Avena for December. 
EpGar Fawcett. Portrait. Arena for December. 
T. C. De Lzon. Lippincott’s Magazine for De- 
cember. 
LITERATURE IN THE SouTH SINCE THE WAR. 
son Page. Lifppincott’s Magazine for December. 
Literary Property tn AtTrurta. Charles Dudley War 
ner. Harfer’s Magazine for December. 
TypecasTinG Macuines. Illustrated. P. D. Ross. 
lar Science Monthly for December. 
Mopern Mertuops oF ILLustTrATION. 


Julian Hawthorne. Be/ford’s 


Eunice Dorr. Kate Field’s 


George 


Portrait. 


Thomas Nel- 


Popue 


W. H. Hyslop. 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine for November 21. 
Tue WorkinG Cvasses 1n Fiction. Reprinted from Vew 
Orleans Times-Democrat in Public Opinion for November 14, 
Dirrerent Kinps of Literary Critics. Reprinted from 
Paris Revue Bleue in Public Opinion for November 14. 
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Tue Romantic AND CLASSICAL IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Professor W. D. McClintock. 
Tue Hooster Port. 


Chautauguan for November 
Pittsburg Bulletin for November 14. 
Reprinted from Quarterly Review ( Lon- 
don ) in Literary Digest for November 14 

Scope oF Mopern Encusu Literature. Grant Allen. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Current Literature 
for December. 

Poor Ricnarp. A Phase in the Life of Franklin. British 
Printer ( London ) for September — October. 

Henry Lasoucuerse. Portrait. Paper and Press for Oc- 
tober. 

Rosert Lovis STEVENSON 
Lowe. Bookman ( London ) for November 

Grant Atten at Home. Raymond 
Field's Washington for November u. 

Tue Disease or WaitinGc. Antoine Albalat. Reprinted 
‘rom La Nouvelle Revue in Literary Digest for November 7. 

Tue InFivuence oF Picrortat ILLUSTRATIONS Upon LiT- 
erature. Colonel J. W. Clampett 
November. 

An AMERICAN PRINTER IN RUSSIA 
Printer for November. 

Asout Books or TRAVEL. 
tan for December. 

LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 
ber. 

PLAGIARISM 


EnGutsu Nove .s. 


A Reminiscence. Charles 


Blathwayt. Xate 


Inland Printer for 


S. Rajski. Jaland 


Brander Matthews. Cosmopolz- 


Chautauquan for Decem- 
AND Unconscious APPROPRIATION Re- 
printed from Pall Mall Gazette in Public Opinion for Novem- 
ber 28. 

CANADIAN JOURNALISTS AND JouRNALISM. Walter Black- 
burn Harte. Mew England Magazine for December. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Ricuarp III. Russell 
Atlantic Monthly for December 

AMERICAN CHARACTERS 
Krockow. Atlantic Monthly for December 

Scott. Blanche Wilder 
November 28. 

Mrs. Pouttney Bicstow. E. J 
for November 11. 


James Lowell 


in GeRMAN Novets. Lida Von 
3ellamy. Christian Union for 
Edwards 


Newark Times 


—_— > 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The December number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine is a special Southern number. 
tributions 
Southern authors. 


“The Magic Ink” is the odd title of William 


All the con- 


have been prepared by popular 


Black’s new novel. Mrs. L. B. Walford has 
selected an equally odd title for her new story, 
which is to be called “‘ The One Good Guest.” 


Lew Vanderpoole & Company, of New York 
City, will publish about the middle of December 
a Symposium on modern conventional crimes 
and abuses, entitled “ Transplanted Shame.” It 
has been written by four of America’s leading 
thinkers, and will be the first of a new line of 
similar works to be known as Vanderpoole’ 
Bi-monthly Series. 





It is announced that the author of “ Dr. 
Lamar” is Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train, of 
Dorchester. 


The Critic Company, New York, has begun 
the publication, for the Charity Organization 
Society of the city of New York, of a new maga- 
zine, entitled the Charities Review. 


Music is the name of a new monthly maga- 
zine published at 240 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
and edited by W. S. B. Matthews. In form it 
resembles the Forum. 


The first novel which Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
has ever written has been christened by its 
author “ Jane Field.” Itis perhaps more proper 
to call it a novelette. , 


In the December Forum Sir Edwin Arnold 
has a description of a “ Day with Lord Tenny- 
son,” describing the home-life of the Laureate, 
with many incidental criticisms of his works. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman is delivering a 
course of eight lectures before the Berkeley 
Lyceum, at New York, on “The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry.” 


Brooklyn Institute subscribers are to enjoy a 
course of six lectures by Abby Sage Richard- 
son on “ The Victorian Age of Poetry.” 


William Dean Howells, has accepted the offer 
of John B. Walker, owner of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, to become one of the co-editors of 
that periodical. Mr. Howells has already taken 
a house in New York City, where he will live in 
the future. His editorial connection with Har- 
per’s Monthly will end January 1. Mr. Howells’ 
contract with the Harpers has expired, but his 
new contract will not prevent his continuing to 
write novels for them. 


Professor Charles F. Johnson, of the chair of 
English Literature, Trinity College, Hartford, 
has prepared for the use of high schools and col- 
leges and for general reading an important work 
on “ English Words,” which Harper & Brothers 
will publish immediately. It embraces an 
elementary study of derivations, including a 
discussion of the literary value of words, and, 
besides its value as a text-book, will be of in- 
terest to all who care to acquire correctness of 
diction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For over fifty years efforts have been made to change 
American copyright laws in such a manner as to recognize the 
right of an author to the product of his brain, even though he 


should not happen to be a citizen of the United States. A bill 


giving authors of all nationalities copyright protection in the 


United States, under certain conditions has just become a law, 
and will go into-effect July Ist, 1891. 

The complete laws on copyright of the United States will 
be found in this work, which is issued for the information of 


publishers and authors in general . 





COPYRIGHT LAWS. 


ESSENTIAL CHANGES IN COPYRIGHT 
LAWS. 


The old copyright laws of the United States expressly) 
stipulated that no citizen of a foreign state or nation 
should be protected by American copyright ( Sec. 4971, 
p. 21). They made no restrictions as to the country 
where the printing of books covered by copyright should 
be done. 

The new laws permit foreigners to take American 
copyright on the same basis as American citizens in 
two cases (Sec. 13, p. 21): First, when the nation of the 
foreigner permits copyright to American citizens on 
substantially the same basis as its own citizens; second, 
when the nation of the foreigner is a party to an inter- 
national agreement providing for reciprocity in copyright, 
by the terms of which agreement the United States can 
become a party thereto at its pleasure. The existence 
of these conditions is to be determined by the President 
of the United States by proclamation. 


» 





Clopr right Laws. 
Pye 


The new laws require that all books* copyrighted 
under them shall be printed from type? set within the 
United States, or from plates made therefrom (Sec. 


1956, p. 12). In the case of photographs protected by 


American copyright, the negatives are to be made in the 


United States, and in the case of lithographs or chromos, 
the drawings are to be executed in the United States. 

The importation of foreign editions of books covered 
by American copyright is prohibited. 


**» A book within the statute need not a book in the common and ordinary 


acceptation of the word; viz., a volume made up of several sheets bound to- 


gether; it may be printed only on one sheet, as the words of a song or the 
music accompanying it The literary property intended to be protected 
by the act is not to be determined by the size, form, or shape in which it 
makes its appearance, but by the subject matter of the work. Nor is this 
question to be determined by reference to lexicographers to ascertain the origin 
and meaning of the word book [t will be more satisfactory to inquire into 
the general scope and object of the legislature, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sense in which the word book was intended to be used in the statute.”— 


Thompson, J., Clayton v. Stone, 2 Paine, 383, 386 


ar 
+ 


rhe general scope of the new copyright laws is to protect those publica- 


tions which are produced as the result of American labor, and it has never 


been the policy of the courts to defeat the general purpose of the 


copy right 
laws by microscopic construction. It is therefore entirely safe to say that 
whatever process is employed in producing the effect of ‘ type,” that process 
must be performed by American labor The word ** type” will doubtless bs 


broadly construed to include all punches and other devices by which +: books,” 


and all publications construed to be books, are made 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


RELATIONS OF THE AMENDED LAWS TO 
CITIZENS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The following countries permit foreigners to take out 
copyright on the same basis as their own citizens; and, 
doubtless, their citizens will be eligible to protection un- 
der American copyright by proclamation of the President 
of the United States, as provided for in the new laws 
(Sec. 13, p. 21). 

Austria Germany Russia 

Belgium Guatemala Roumania 

Bolivia Hayti Spain 

Brazil Holland South Africa 

Colombia Italy Sweden 

Denmark Japan Switzerland 

Kceuador Mexico Tunis 

France Norway Venezuela 

Peru 

Great Britain permits foreigners to take copyright 
on the same basis as its own citizens, provided the for- 
eigner is at the time of publication anywhere within the 
British dominions, which expression includes British 
colonies and possessions of every sort. The proviso 
that the foreigner must be in the British dominions at 
the time of publication is a barrier to citizens of Great 
Britain obtaining copyright in the United States; but, by 


(7) 
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acts of Parliament, the Queen is empowered to provide 


4 


for copyright of an international character as to any 


nation which will reciprocate; and it is quite possible 
that the laws of Great Britain will be modified in such a 
manner as to allow its citizens to obtain copyright in 
America. 





REVISED 
UNITED 


Bi ing the Act of July 


8, 1870, as 


STATUTES 
STATES, 


amended by 


the Act of Mareh 3, 1891. 


4948. 
charge of Librarian of Con- 


Copyrights to be under 
vress. 

1949. Seal of office. 

1950. Bond of Librarian. 

4951. Annual report. 

*4952. What publications may 


be entered for 
£955. 


*4954, 


4955. 


copy right. 
Term of Copyrights. 
Continuance of term. 


Assignment of copy- 
rights and recording. 

*4956. Deposit of title and 
published Books, 
etc., to printed the 
United States. Importation 


prohibited 


copies. 
be in 
excepting two 
copies. Translations. 
4957. 
tested copy. 
*4958. Fees. 


#41959, Copies of revised edi- 


300k of entry and at- 


Catalogue. 


tions of copyright works to 
be furnished to Librarian of 
Congress. 
4960. 
£961. 
ceipts. 


4962. 


Penalty for omission. 


Postmaster to give re- 


Publication of notice of 


entry for copyright pre- 
scribed. 

*4963. Penalty for false publi- 
cation of notice of entry. 
*4964. Damages for violation 

of copyright of books. 
“4965. For violating copy- 
right of maps, charts, prints, 
etc. 
£966. For violating copyright 
of dramatic compositions. 
*4967. Damages for printing 
or publishing any manuscript 
without consent of author, 
1968. Limitation of action 
copyright cases. 
£969. to 


copyright cases. 


Defenses action in 


1970. Injunctions in copyright 
cases. 

10. 
Li. 
an independent publication. 
12. Act of 1891 takes effect 
July 1, 1891. 

13. Conditions on which Act 
applies to citizens of foreign 
States 


Sec. 4971 repealed. 


Each volume of a book 


Notre. — The sections preceded by an asterisk are those which 
were changed by the Act of 1891. 


9) 
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gress 
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entered for 
copyright 
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b pyright Laws. 


Sec. 4948. All records and other things 


relating to copyrights and required by law to 
be preserved, shall be under the control of the 
Librarian of Congress, and kept and preserved 
in the Library of Congress; and the Librarian 
of Congress shall have the immediate care and 
supervision thereof, and, under the supervision 
of the joint committee of Congress on the 
Library, shall perform all acts and duties 
required by law touching copyrights. 

Sec. 4949. The seal provided for the office 
of the Librarian of Congress shall be the seal 
thereof, and by it all records and papers issued 
from the office and to be used in evidence shall 
be authenticated. 

Sec. 4950. The Librarian of Congress shal! 
give a bond, with sureties, to the Treasurer of 
the United States, in the sum of five thousand 
dollars, with the condition that he will render 
to the proper officers of the Treasury a true 
account of all Moneys received by virtue of his 
office. 

Sec. 4951. The Librarian of Congress shall 
make an annual report to Congress of the num- 
ber and description of copyright publications 
for which entries have been made during the 
year. 

* Src. 4952. The author, inventor, designer, 
or proprietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical Composition, engraving, cut, print, ' 
or photograph or negative thereof, or of a 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, 


See Act of 1874. Si 





Copyright Laws. 


and of models or designs intended to be per- 
fected as works of the fine arts, and the 
executors, administrators, or assigns of any 
such person shall, upon complying with the 
provisions of this chapter, have the sole liberty 
of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, 
copying, executing, finishing, and vending the 
same; and, in the case of dramatic composi- 
tion, of publicly performing or representing it 
or causing it to be performed or represented 
by others; and authors or their assigns shall 
have exclusive right to dramatize and translate 
any of their works for which copyright shall 
have been obtained under the laws of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4953. Copyrights shall be granted for rerm of copy 
the term of twenty-eight years from the time of """* 
recording the title thereof, in the manner here- 
inafter directed. 

* Sec. 4954. The author, inventor, or de- continuance of 
signer, if he be still living, or his widow or “"” 
children, if he be dead, shall have the same 
exclusive right continued for the further term 
of fourteen years, upon recording the title of 
the work or description of the article so 
secured a second time, and complying with all 


other regulations in regard to original copy- 


rights, within six months before the expiration 
of the first term; and such persons. shall, 
within two months from the date of said 
renewal, cause a copy of the record thereof to 
be published in one or more newspapers printed 
in the United States for the space of four 
weeks. 
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Assignment of = SEC. 4950. Copyrights shall be assignable in 
copys" law, by any instrument of writing, and such 
assignment shall be recorded in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress within sixty days after 
its execution; in default of which it shall be 
void as against any subsequent purchaser or 
mortgagee for a valuable consideration, with- 
out notice. 
Depositof title * SEC. 4956. No person shall be entitled to 
en a copyright unless he shall, on or before the 
day of publication in this or any foreign coun- 
try, deliver at the office of the Librarian of 
Congress, or deposit in the mail within the 
United States, addressed to the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, a printed copy of the title of the book, 
map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, photograph, or chromo, 
or a description of the painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, or a model or design for a 
work of the fine arts for which he desires a 
copyright, nor unless he shall also, not later 
than the day of the publication thereof in this 
or any foreign country, deliver at the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, or deposit in the mail 
within the United States, addressed to the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington, Dis- 


trict of Columbia, two copies of such copy- 


right book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, chromo, cut, print, or 


photograph, or in case of a painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, model, or design for a work 





Copyright Laws. 


of the fine arts, a photograph of same: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a book, photograph, 
chromo, or lithograph, the two copies of the 
same required to be delivered or deposited 
as above shall be printed from type set with- 
in the limits of the United States, or from 
plates made therefrom, or from negatives or 
drawings on stone made within the limits of 
the United States, or from transfers made 
therefrom. Durmg the existence of such 
copyright the importation into the United 
States of any book, chromo, lithograph, or 
photograph so copyrighted, or any edition or 
editions thereof, or any plates of the same not 
made from type set, negatives, or drawings on 
stone, made within the limits of the United 
States, shall be, and it is hereby, prohibited, 
except in the cases specified in Paragraphs 
512 to 516 inclusive, in Sec. 2 of the act entitled 
“an act to reduce the revenue and equalize the 
duties on imports, and for other purposes,” 


approved Oct. Ist, 1890 ;' and excepting in 


1The following are the sections of the Tariff act bearing on 
the bill: 

512. Books, engravings, photographs, bound or unbound, 
etchings, maps, and charts, which shall have been printed and 
bound or manufactured more than twenty years at the date of 
the importation. 

513. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages 
other than English; also books and music in raised print, used 
exclusively by the blind. 

514. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or 
unbound, maps and charts imported by authority or for the use 
of the United States, or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

515. Books, maps, lithographic prints and charts especially 
imported, not more than two copies in any one invoice in good 
faith, for the use of any society incorporated for educational, 


Books, etc., to 
be printed in 
U.S 


Importation of 
copyrighted 
books, ete. 
prohibited, 
excepting two 


copies. 








Book of entry 
and attested 


opy- 
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the case of persons purchasing for use and 
not for sale, who import, subject to the duty 
thereon, not more than two copies of such 
hook at any one time ; and except in the case 
of newspapers and magazines, not containing, 
in whole or in part, matter copyrighted under 
the provisions of this act, unauthorized by the 
author, which are hereby exempted from pro- 
hibition of importation : Provided, nevertheless, 
That in the case of books in foreign lan- 
guages, of which only translations in English, 
are copyrighted, the prohibition of importa- 
tion shall apply only to the translations 
of the same, and the importation of the books 
in the original language shall be permitted. 
Sec. 4957. The Librarian of Congress shall 
record the name of such copy right book or 


other article, forthwith, in a book to be kept 


for that purpose, in the words following: 
“Library of Congress, to wit: Be it remem- 
bered that on the day of ; ie iy OE . 
hath deposited in this office the title of a book, 
(map, chart, or otherwise, as the case may be, 
or description of the article,) the title or 
description of which is in the following words, 
to wit: (here insert the title or description,) 


philosophical, literary. or religious purposes, or for the encour- 
agement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any col- 
lege, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United 
States, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall presci 

516 Books, or libraries, or parts of libraries and other 
household effects of persons or families from foreign countries, 
if actually used by them not less than one year, and not 


intended for any other person or persons, not for sale. 





OY ypyright Laws. 


the right whereof he claims as author, (origin- 


ator, or proprietor, as the case may be,) in 


conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. C. D., Librarian of 
Congress.” And he shall give a copy of the 
title or description, under the seal of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, to the proprietor when- 
ever he shall require it. 

* Sec. 4958. The Librarian of Coneress 
shall receive from the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered, the following 
fees: 

First. For recording the title or descrip- 
tion of any copyright book or other article, 
fifty cents. 

Second, For every copy under seal of 
such record actually given to the person claim- 
ing the copyright, or his assigns, fifty cents. 

Third. For recording and certifying any 
instrument of writing for the assignment of 
a copyright, one dollar. 

Fourth. For every copy of an assignment, 
one dollar. 

All fees so received shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided, That 
the charge for recording the title or descrip- 
tion of any article entered for copyright, the 
production of a person not a citizen or resident 
of the United States, shall be one dollar, to be 
paid as above into the Treasury of the United 
States, to defray the expenses of lists of copy- 
righted articles as hereinafter provided for. 

And it is hereby made the duty of the 
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title entries. 
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Librarian of Congress to furnish to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury copies of the entries 
of titles of all books and other articles where- 
in the copyright has been completed by the 
deposit of two copies of such book printed 
from type set within the limits of the United 
States, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act and by the deposit of two copies of 
such other article made or produced in the 
United States; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to prepare and 
print, at intervals of not more than a week, 
catalogues of such title-entries for distribution 
to the collectors of customs of the United 
States and to the postmasters of all post-oftices 
receiving foreign mails, and such weekly lists, 
as they are issued, shall be furnished to all 
parties desiring them, at a sum not exceeding 
five dollars per annum; and the Secretary and 
the Postmaster-General are hereby empowered 
and required to make and enforce such rules 
and regulations as shall prevent the importa- 
tion into the United States, except upon the 


conditions above specified, of all articles pro- 


hibited by this act. 

* Sec. 4959. The proprietor of every copy- 
right book or other article shall deliver at the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, or deposit 
in the mail, addressed to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, at Washington, District of Columbia, a 
copy of every subsequent edition wherein any 
substantial changes shall be made: Provided, 
however, That the alterations, revisions, and 
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additions made to books by foreign authors, 
heretofore published, of which new editions 
shall appear subsequently to the taking effect 
of this act, shall be held and deemed capable 
of being copyrighted as above provided for in 
this act, unless they form a part of the series 


in course of publication at the time this act 
shall take effect. 

Sec. 4960. For every failure on the part of 
the proprietor of any copyright to deliver or 
deposit in the mail either of the published cop- 


ies, or description or photograph, required by 
sections four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
six, and four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
nine, the proprietor of the copyright shall be 
liable to a penalty of twenty-five dollars, to be 
recovered by the Librarian of Congress, in the 
name of the United States, in an action in the 
nature of an action of debt, in any district court 


of the United States within the jurisdiction of 


which the delinquent may reside or be found. 

Sec. 4961. The postmaster to whom such 
copyright book, title, or other article is deliv- 
ered, shall, if requested, give a receipt there- 
for; and when so delivered he shall mail it to 
its destination. 

Sec. 4962. No person shall maintain an 
action for the infringement of his copyright 
unless he shall give notice thereof by inserting 
in the several copies of every edition published, 
on the title-page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing, if it be book; or if a map, chart, musical 
composition, print, cut, engraving, photograph, 
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for copyright 
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painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or 
model or design intended to be perfected and 
completed as a work of the fine arts, by inserib- 
ing upon some portion of the face or front 
thereof, or on the face of the substance on 
which the same shall be mounted, the following 
words: “ Entered according to Act of Congress, 
in the year , by A. b., in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington.”! 

* Sec. 4963. Every person who shall insert 
or impress such notice, or words of the same 
purport, in or upon any book, map, chart, 
dramatic, or musical composition, print, cut, 
engraving, or photograph, or other article, for 
which he has not obtained a copyright, shall be 
liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars, 
recoverable one-half for the person who shall 
sue for such penalty and one-half to the use 
of the United States. 

* Sec. 4964. Every person who, afier the 
recording of the title of any book and the 
dep siting of two copies of such book, as pro- 
vided by this act, shall, contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, within the term limited, and 
without the consent of the proprietor of the 
copyright first obtained in writing, signed 
in presence of two or more witnesses, print, 
publish, dramatize, translate, or import, or 
knowing the same to be so printed, published, 
dramatized, translated, or imported, shall sell 
or expose to sale any copy of such book, shall 


forfeit every copy thereof to such proprietor, 


and shall also forfeit and pay such damages as 


1 See Act of 1874, sec. 1 
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may be recovered in a civil action by such pro- 
prietor in any court of Competent jurisdiction. 

* Src. 4965. If any person, after the 
recording of the title of any map, chart, dra- 
matic or musical composition, print, cut, en- 
graving, or photograph, or chromo, or of the 
description of any painting, drawing, statue, 
statuary, or model or design intended to be 
perfected and executed as a work of the fine 
arts, as provided by this act, shall within the 


term limited, contrary to the provisions of 


this act, and without the consent of the pro- 
prietor of the copyright first obtained in writ- 
ing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, 
publish, dramatize, translate, or import, either 
in whole or in part, or by varying the main 
design with intent to evade the law, or, know- 
ing the same to be so printed, published, dram- 
atized, translated, or imported, shall sell or 
expose to sale any copy of such map or other 
article as aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the pro- 
prietor all the plates on which the same shall 
be copied and every sheet thereof, either copied 
or printed, and shall further forfeit one dollar 
for every sheet of the same found in his pos- 
session, either printing, printed, copied, pub- 
lished, imported, or exposed for sale, and in 
case of a painting, statue, or statuary, he shall 
forfeit ten dollars for every copy.of the same 
in his possession, or by him sold or exposed 
for sale; one-half thereof to the proprietor 
and the other half to the use of the United 
States. 
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Sec. 4966. Any person publicly performing 
or representing any dramatic composition for 
which a copyright has been obtained, without 
the consent of the proprietor thereof, or his 
heirs or assigns, shall be liable for damages 
therefor, such damages in all cases to be as- 
sessed at such sum, not less than one hundred 
dollars for the first, and fifty dollars for every 
subsequent performance, as to the court shall 
appear to be just. 

* Sec. 4967. Every person who shall print 
or publish any manuscript whatever without 
the consent of the author or proprietor first 
obtained, shall be liable to the author or pro- 
prietor for all damages occasioned by such 
injury. 

Sec. 4968. No action shall be maintained in 
any case of forfeiture or penalty under the 
copyright laws, unless the same is commenced 
within two years after the cause of action has 
arisen. 

Sec. 4969. In all actions arising under the 
laws respecting copyrights, the defendant may 
plead the general issue, and give the special 
matter in evidence. 

Sec. 4970. The circuit courts, and district 
courts having the jurisdiction of circuit courts, 
shall have power, upon bill in equity, filed by 
any party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to 
prevent the violation of any right secured by 
the laws respecting copyrights, according to 
the course and principles of courts of equity 


on such terms as the court may deem reason- 
able. 
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Sec. 10. Act of 1891. That section forty- 
nine hundred and seventy-one of the Revised 
Statutes be, and the same is herehy, repealed. 

Sec. 11. Act of 1891. That for the pur- 
pose of this act each volume of a book in two 
or more volumes, when such volumes are pub- 
lished separately and the first one shall not 
have been issued shall take 
effect, and each number of a periodical shall 
be 


before this act 


considered an independent publication, 
subject to the form of copyrighting as above. 
Sec. 12. Act of 1891. That this act shall 
go into effect on the first day of July, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 


Sec. 15. Act of 1891. That this act shall 


only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign 


state or nation when such foreign state or 
nation, permits to citizens of the United States 
of America the benefit of copyright on sub- 
stantially the same basis as its own citizens; 
or when such foreign state or nation is a party 
to an international agreement which provides 
for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, 
by the terms of which agreement the United 
States of America may at its pleasure become 
a party to such agreement. The existence of 
either of the aforesaid shall be 
determined by the President of the United 
States, by proclamation made from time to 
time as the purposes of this act may require. 


conditions 


21 


Section 4971 ex- 
cluding aliens 
repealed. 


Each volume 
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Takes effect 
July 1, 1891. 
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ACT OF JUNE 18, 1874. 


An act to amend the law relating to patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That no person shall main- 


tain an action for the infringement of his copy- 
right unless he shall give notice thereof by 
inserting in the several copies of every edition 
published, on the title page or the page imme- 
diately following, if it be a book; or if a map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cut, engrav- 
ing, photograph, painting, drawing, chromo, 
statue, statuary, or model, or design intended 
to be perfected and completed as a work of the 
fine arts, by inscribing upon some visible por- 
tion thereof, or of the substance on which the 
same shall be mounted, the following words, 
viz.: “ Entered according to act of Congress, 
in the year , by A. B., in the office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington;” or, at 
his option the word “ Copyright,” together 
with the year the copyright was entered, and 
the name of the party by whom it was taken 
out; thus —*“ Copyright, 18—, by A. B.” 
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Copyrights Laws. 
Sec. 2. That for recording and certifying 
any instrument of writing for the assignment 
ofa copyright, the Librarian of Congress shall 
receive from the persons to whom the service is 
rendered, one dollar; and for every copy of an 
assignment, one: dollar; said fee to cover, in 
either case, a certificate of the record, under 
seal of the Librarian of Congress; and all fees 
so received shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in the construction of this act, 
the words “ Engraving,” “ cut,” and “ print” 
shall be applied only to pictorial illustrations or 
works connected with the fine arts, and 
prints or labels designed to be used for any 
other articles of manufacture shall be entered 


no 


under the copyright law, but may be registered 
in the Patent Office. And the Commissioner 
of Patents is hereby charged with the super- 
vision and control of the entry or registry of 
such prints or labels, in conformity with the 
regulations provided by law as to copyright of 
prints, except that there shall be paid for re- 
cording the titte of any print or label not a 
trade mark, six dollars, which shall cover the 
expense of furnishing a copy of the record 
under the seal of the Commissioner of Patents, 
to the party entering the same. 

Sec. 4. That all laws and parts of laws in- 
consistent with the foregoing provisions be and 


the same are hereby repealed. 


Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect on 
and after the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four. 
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Aug. 1, 1874. 





We do not write books nor sell them, but 


we do perform the entire mechanical part. We 





furnish paper, composition, electrotyping, press- 
work, lithography, and binding, employing about 
125 hands in the work. 

The facilities of the F. H. Gitson Company 


are at your disposal. 


Plates printed by this house are stored 1n our 


fire proof vaults without expense to customers. 


We solicit correspondence. 
H. Gitson Company. 


54-60 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 











